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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 627.) 

In the 3d mo. 1897, she spent a week or two 
in Cork, feeling bound to sit a few meetings 
with Friends there, and also to encourage some 
who were appointed to perform a family visit by 


joining in a few of the first sittings. She after- 
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meetings, to keep in quiet and digest what hath 
been given. 

In Limerick she felt bound to visit the families 
of Friends, respecting which service and other 
religious engagements she thus writes: 

“The path of public meetings is trying, but 
family visiting is the hardest by far. Ah! it is 
lamentable to feel how the precious seed is op- 
pressed almost every where, while many who 
have not our privileges would thankfully partake 
of even the least of them. 

“The meeting on First-day evening was 
largely attended by the upper class of inhabit- 
ants, several clergymen, the mayor, recorder, 
&e., being present. It was mercifully owned 

| by the sweet influence of divine regard, under 
which ability was graciously vouchsafed for the 


wards obtained from her own monthly meeting | appointed work ; and a sustaining hope attended 
a certificate for some religious service among | that the precious cause of truth and righteous- 


Friends, as well as those of other professions, in 
Leinster and Munster, and after attending the 
National Yearly Meeting in Dublin, had a pub- 
lie meeting in that city, and thence proceeded 
to Mount Mellick. 

‘The usual meeting at Mountrath was de- 
ferred to twelve o’clock on Fifth day, and an in- 
vitation circulated among the inhabitants ; many 
solid persons attended, and He who prepareth 
the heart and from whom is the auswer of the 
tongue, strengthened for the work which He re- 
quired. At the conclusion, such as were in 
profession with us were requested to remain, and 
a time of labor succeeded which proved relieving 
to my mind. 

‘‘Sixth day we went to Rosenallis, where a 
barn had been niccely fitted up and a meeting 
appointed for the evening. It was nearly filled, 
principally with those of the laboring classes, 
while some few of a different description were 
present ; and though it is not remembered by 
any Friends here that a meeting has been held 
in this place before, yet the manner of the peo- 
ple sitting was like those who were well acquainted 
with silent waiting. ‘Their minds felt in such a 
prepared state, that it was no wonder a gracious 
Provider should see meet to afford something for 
their refreshment, which I trust was the case ; 
and the labor was attended with a hope that it 
would not be all in vain. The manner of their 
withdrawing from the meeting was solemn, and 
I heard no word spoken, nor saw any one even 
whispering: a good lesson for us after solid 


ness was not injured by the humble advocate, 
and that the efforts to promote it would not be 
altogether lost. 

“In the meeting on First-day morning we 
passed through much close exercise; there is a 
variety of ground on which labor is to be be- 
stowed, and truly there is very hard soil in the 
minds of many professors of the pure truth, but 
it felt like getting through the work, the sense 
whereof was thankfully accepted. 

“Having felt much respecting Adair, a vil- 
lage eight miles from Limerick, I was not satis- 
fied to defer the visit there longer than First-day 
afternoon; we therefore went soon after meet- 
ing, and I. M. H. having written to a serious 
clergyman on the subject, we found a large room 
preparing, and the meeting appointed for five 
o'clock. He came to see us a little before the 
time, and some interesting conversation occurred ; 
but the season was too limited forall he appeared 
anxious to know or say, and we went to meet- 
ing, where a large number of solid people assem- 
bled. The stillness was remarkable, and the 
doctrines of the gospel seemed to have ready 
entrance into prepared minds, as truth qualified 
for declaring them. My soul was bowed in 
thankful acknowledgment of divine mercy, and 
we separated from this simple, religiously dis- 
posed company, under the impression of much 
love. They are called Palatines, being mostly 
descendants of Germans; they are generally 


farmers, who live in a neat and comfortable 
manner. 
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“Fourth day at twelve o’clock a meeting was 
held at Castleconnell, it was, to my feelings, an 
awful season. The room was crowded with dif- 
ferent descriptions, some giddy and thoughtless, 
many disposed to be solid, two clergymen, and 
several of a superior class of the inhabitants; 
but a large number of such as know little beyond 
getting within sound of the voice, unsettled and 
at times disturbing to others; but gracious help 
was near, and we had reason to be thankful, 
whether the labor prove availing or not.” 

Before leaving Limerick, she addressed the 
folowing letter to the clergyman at Adair: 

“ Limerick, 6th mo, 22d, 1807. 

“ Dear Friend,—I regretted that we were so 
limited for time, yesterday, as to prevent our 
further acquaintance with each others’ senti- 
ments, in the line of free communication, to 
which thou appeared inclined; and wherein as 
far as I might be enabled and at liberty, I 
should have willingly met thee, believing it is 
consistent with the duty we owe one to another, 
to ‘Le ready to give an answer to every man that 
asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us, with 
meckness and fear.’ I believe, when this is 
done in the spirit of love, which is that of the 
gospel, it will not have a tendency to raise a 
wall of separation; but even when we do not 
think exactly alike on some points, draw us 
nearer to that source of light and life, wherein 
the one blessed state of Christian unity is at- 
tained, and the acknowledgment produced that 
to such as believe, to the saving of the soul, there 
is but ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ I 
doubt not thou earnestly desires that this pre- 
cious experience may be that of thousands, and 
tens of thousands, yea, that ‘the earth may be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.’ I can fully unite herein, 
and believe assuredly that the God of universal 
love and mercy is bringing many to the know- 
ledge of that salvation so freely and fully offered ; 
and also preparing many instruments who, in 
His holy hand, will be used in forwarding the 
great work which is evidently on the wheel of 
divine power. When led to contemplate this, I 
frequently consider that in order to be made as 
polished shafts in His quiver, such must abide 
in patient submission to His preparing, qualify- 
ing power, and wisely learn the times and 
seasons, which being in the Heavenly Father’s 
hand, are in His wisdom measured out, and 
prove by His blessing times of refreshing from 
His holy presence. 

«These remarks I had not a view of making 
when I took up my pen, just to say I sincerely 
wished thee well, and the Lord’s cause well, in 
that and every part of His habitable earth; but 
having moved in the liberty which I trust the 
truth warrants, I hope it may not be unaccepta- 
ble to thee, from whom in the same, I should be 
well pleased to hear at any time, shouldst thou 








feel inclined to write tome. I herewith send, 
and request thy kind acceptance of two little 
tracts, which I consider instructively explanatory 
of the religious principles professed by us as a 
Society: and with sentiments of esteem and 
gospel love, I am thy sincerely well wishing 
friend, Mary DupLey.’’ 

A visit to the families in Youghall succeeded 
her engagements at Limerick, and she also held 
several public meetings there, and in the city of 
Cork ; respecting these services she observes : 

‘*T have struggled on under a weight of bodily 
oppression, but faith is, at times, mercifully 
victorious over the weakness of the flesh and 
spirit. So doth our gracious Helper fulfil His 
own promise, and evince His power in the 
needed time. 

‘My conflicts have not been small for right 
direction, and I wish for the clothing of resigna- 
tion, though my own will may be more and more 
crucified. Some seasons were in a very particu- 
lar manner owned by the diffusion of solemn 
influence; and while I have a humble hope 
that the precious cause of truth has not suffered, 
I do gratefully accept the feeling of release from 
this part of the vineyard.” 

My beloved mother returned home from this 
journey early in the Eighth month, with a re- 
lieved and peaceful mind; but under such a 
sense of impending affliction as made her fre- 
quently sad, and induced the expression of a 
settled belief that someting peculiarly trying 
to her nature was at hand. It was not long be- 
fore her habitation became the scene of awful 
calamity ; her beloved husband, the only son 
who was at home, and her eldest daughter, 
being attacked at almost the same instant with 
symptoms of fever. The latter, and another 
who subsequently caught the disease, were 
pretty soon restored, but to the two former it 
pleased Divine Providence to make this illness 
the means of translation to another state of 
being. 

She was wonderfully supported during the 
long season of anxiety and fatigue which fell to 
her lot; her bodily and mental powers seeming 
to be renewed day by day, as she watched the 
declining strength, and ministered to the wants 
of her affectionate and tenderly beloved hus- 
band, who survived his son three weeks, and was 
favored to make a happy and peaceful close on 
the 14th of the 12th month, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 

The fruits of Christian faith and resignation 
were instructively manifested under this afflictive 
bereavement; for while the loss was deeply 
wounding to her affectionate feelings, and after 
a union of thirty years, my beloved mother 
found herself, ‘a widow indeed, and desolate,’ 
she was mercifully enabled to trust in God; 
and so to supplicate for Hig saving help, that in- 
stead of sinking into gloomy sorrow she was 
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qualified to comfort her children, and set them 

an animating example of humble acquiescence 

with the divine will, and diligent attention to 

the performance of social and religious duties. 
(To be continued. ] 


IMPORTANCE OF RESIGNATION. 

* All these things are against me.” Gen. xlii. 36. 

This was the desponding and disconsolate 
language of Jacob, when informed of the deten- | 
tion of Simeon in Egypt, and the necessity of 
sending Benjamin there also. It is in the order | 
of Providence that the best of men should pass | 
through many trials, and all that remains for us 
under them is to submit ourselves to them with | 
patience, without complaint or murmuring. All | 
will then be well in the end, and we shall be 
more thankful and grateful for the favors and | 
blessings we do receive. The most common sin } 
of the children of Israel in the wilderness, was | 
their murmuring and complaining against the | 
Lord’s dispensations towards them, as if he dealt 
unfairly with them, and brought them into the 
wilderness to perish. They would have fared | 
better if they had made no complaint, as He) 
that delivered them at the Red Sea was able to | 
provide all things necessary for their support, | 
and would not fail to do it in the proper time, 
without their repreaches and complaints against | 
the Lord and against Moses. Our own way, our | 
own time, and our own wishes are not easily | 
yielded up; but they are seldom best for us. 
He who is the father of all, and is infinite in| 
wisdom, knows what is best for us, and he will 
order all things aright for those who put their | 
trust in him; and it is our interest and duty, 
in every condition, and under all circumstances, | 
to say thy will be done. 

It is seldom or never given us to see the! 
design and benefit of trying dispensations till | 
after we have passed through them; and our | 
patience and submission under them are often 
brought into the severest exercise, when, at the 
same time, as inthe case of Jacob, all things | 
are going on well, and will tend to our good and 
our ultimate happiness. 








MEMOIR OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 630.) | 

On the 10th of 3d month, 1801, the brig) 
Brandywine-Miller, captain Frame, sailed from 
the port of Greenock in Scotland, with twenty- 
eight passengers, bound for Philadelphia in Penn- 
sylvania. Although we paid twelve guineas each 
for our passage, our accommodations were but 
poor, and our provisions of the most common 
kind of sea stores. The first storm we had was 
severe, being about the time of the equinox. 
We were driven backwards several days near the 
coast of Ireland: but the wind shifting, we were 
enabled to resume our course; and after seven 
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weeks passage, arrived safely at the capes of 
Delaware ; whence, in a few days, we reached 
Philadelphia, and obtained a landing at Chest- 
nut street wharf. I was debilitated in body by 
confinement at sea ; and from all I could see or 
learn respecting my new position, was rather dis- 
couraged in mind. My brother-in-law being a 
mechanic and machinist, soon obtained employ- 
ment to answer the present purposes of his fam- 
ily. As to myself, not being able to find any 
satisfactory employment in Philadelphia, I pro- 
ceeded into the country about sixteen miles, and 
obtained employment at weaving, near the Great 
Valley, on what was called the old Lancaster 
road. The family in which I became a resident, 
was from Ireland a few years previous, and pos- 
sessed many of those prejudices and sentimental 
habits which distinguish the different districts 
of that country. They were, however, kind and 
attentive to me, and readily granted me indul- 
gences not usually accorded even to their own 
countrymen in my condition. 

At this period, religious feeling was cherished 
rather as a source of immediate gratification, than 
the means or prelude to future enjoyments. 
Separated from all previous associations, and 
placed in a new position, not very flattering to 
present emotions or future hopes, I could not 
well be otherwise than thoughtful, and inclining 
to serious reflections. I had left a small but 
certain independence, for uncertain hopes in a 
new country, in which I must make my way as 
I could. From a due consideration of all 1 saw 
and felt around me, I concluded to stay in the 
country of my adoption, and sent for my wife ; 
but discouraged my parents, at their time of life, 
from making any change in their external affairs. 

In the summer of 1801, I began to attend the 
meetings of Friends held in the Valley meeting- 
house, about four miles from my residence. My 
lone meditations in walking to and from meet- 
ings, proved a profitable exercise, in bringing me 
more acquainted with myself; and the light of 
Truth gradually opened to my understanding 
little streams of beneficial knowledge, 1 was 


|soon noticed by some of the Friends in that 


neighborhood, and have maintained to the pre- 
sent time an unshaken friendship with members 
of the Walker and Stephens’ families, who, as 
occasions required, have shown to me no small 
kindness. 

Having acquired some acquaintance in the 
neighborhood, after a few months I rented a 
shop near Radnor meeting house,—bought a 
loom,—took in work, and boarded in the family 
of Jacob Maule. Here 1 formed an acquaint- 
ance with Joshua Maule, a valuable young min- 
ister, who taught school near me, and whose con- 
versation was cordial and encouraging to my 
mind, 

In the spring of 1802, my wife Isabella ar- 
rived with the return of the brig, and we soon 
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commenced housekeeping. She being favorably ; and settled on my mind. Itis probable on some 
inclined towards Friends, and my own mind be- | occasions I may have exceeded in words the na- 
ing satisfied that the Society, both in regard to| ture of my feelings on particular subjects; but 
doctrines and practice, was less objectionable | in general I have been rather in the habit of 
than any other denomination of religious profes- | closing my communications prematurely or sud- 
sors, in the year following we made a request to denly. 

Radnor Monthly Meeting to become members;| Of the origin and nature of the impressions 
which in due time was complied with, and we | made upon our minds, it seems difficult to speak 
were acknowledged as members of the Society of | correctly or understandingly. Those impressions 
Friends. ‘The state of my moral and religious | will probably partake more or less of the medium 
feelings, at this period, may be understood from | through which they pass. Hence, in different 
the following extract of a letter 1 wrote to John | states of mind, the same original impressions 
Tirpie, residing in Philadelphia, but recently | may produce different appearances, being trans- 





come from Scotland. 
Radnor, 2d of 9th mo. 1803. 

“ Amidst the vicissitudes of time, my friend, 
let us not be discouraged. Probation and trial, 
in some way or other, is the common allotment 
of humanity. One man has to encounter the 
difficultics of wealth—another has to grapple 
with poverty and want—one has to balance the 
uniform gratification of his dispositional powers— 
another has to sustain the reversion of every de- 
sirable wish; but serene happiness dwelleth 
above the fermentation of corporeal things, and 
may be enjoyed in all the varied circumstances 
attending mortals. In the constitution of hu- 
manity, there are energies capable of realizing 
high intellectual feeling—scnsations tending to 
elevate the soul above the control of sense, and 
to dispose its powers for the participation of a 
devotion as pure as it is beneficial and consola- 
tory. By the influence of this intellectual devo- 
tion, the mental powers are drawn to that recti- 
tude which becomes the basis and means of pro- 


moting moral perfectability and conscious peace. 


What can disturb the possessor of such an at-| 


tainment ? What can such suffer in the concus- 
sion of circumstantial events ? 


‘¢ His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll; nor feels her idle whirl.’’ 


How consolatory are these considerations! What- | 


ever appearance religion may be made to assume, 
this is certainly the substance.” 

With these views and feelings, I attached my- 
self to the Society of Friends: not because I en- 
tirely united with every dogma some of them 
held up ; but because I deemed them as a Soci- 
ety less objectionable than any other known reli- 
gious denomination. About this time I occa- 
sionally began to speak from religious impres- 
sions in families and social parties, and in the 
meetings for public worship and business. The 
simplicity of my manners and the innocence of 
my life, at this period, corresponded with the 
testimonies I bore ; which probably rendered 
them acceptable to my friends. They were not 
always, however, satisfactory to myself, being 
often followed with great mortification of spirit. 
It has been but seldom that I have been entirely 
relieved by speaking, from the impressions made 


formed by the representative powers of different 
speakers. Some speak from understanding and 
judgment, with feeling and integrity ; others oc- 
| cupy the recollective powers through the memo- 
ry, aided by imagination, and of course produce 
| different appearances as well as results. The 
former aims to enlighten the mind, warm the 
heart, and excite those virtuous and pious emo- 
tions which influence and direct the practice. 
The latter seems calculated to attract attention, 
move on the passions, and lead captive the af- 
fections or imaginations, which often soon evap- 
orate. Perhaps very few thoroughly know 
themselves, or distinctly discern the position they 
iene : of course, many mistake their calling, 
jen too often give evidence of the uncertainty 
and confusion of their own perceptions. It is 
| generally admitted by investigating and attentive 
| observers of the human mind, that it is originally 
a blank, fitted for the reception of impressions 
| which are produced by the action of concurrent 
| circumstances operating on the essential ele- 
ments or order of its being. 
The physical organization is subject to certain 
/and determinate laws; and according to the har- 


| mouious action and developement of these laws, 
the animal propensities germinate and grow, 
| forming a medium for the display of the mental 
| faculties ; whereby the mind comes to disceru 
objects, to discriminate one thing from another, 
and to observe and compare qualities, and, by 
deduction, to arrive at the realization of distinct 
ideas, and the power of reasoning. Consentane- 


ous with this progress will be the unfolding of 
that germ of intellect, evidently intended to oe- 
cupy the rational faculties, and become a govern- 
ing principle to the whole man. This is that 
LIGHT which enlightens every man that cometh 
into the world, designed to lead and guide into 
all truth necessary for the knowledge of our 
proper organization, or the fulfilment of the du- 
ties of our being. Thus, the rational or reason- 
able faculties were evidently designed by the 
Creator to govern the animal propensities; and 
the appropriate exercises of the mental faculties, 
to form a vehicle for the essence or vital energy 
of intellectual life. From analogy, as well as 
from experience, it may safely be inferred, that 
the laws of intellectual life are as determinate, 
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fixed, and unchangeable, as those which are con- 
nected with our physical nature. With regard 
to the modus operandi, or manner of the union 
of the intellectual life with the rational, it does 
not appear to be within the present limits of our 
united powers, distinctly to understand. The 
Creator is represented by the Mosaic history as 
breathing into the human subject already made, 
the breath of life, and he became a living soul. 
Correspondent with this history is the ancient 
testimony, “There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth it an under- 
stauding.”” The action of this ‘inspiring influence 
on the mind of man, is probably in proportion to 
its attention, willingness, and fitness to receive 
it. 

When animal sensation is subordinate to the 
legitimate exercise of the mental faculties, and 
when the mental faculties are brought into a har- 
mony of fecling with the intellectual life, it is 
perceived there is no obstruction to the unfold- 
ings of ‘Truth, or good, upon the mind, accord- 
ing to the states or conditions of individuals. 
The devout attention, improvement and progress 
of individuals, under the unfoldings of good upon 


their minds, with a becoming deportment and | 


practice, seem to furnish, or rather to bring under 
those feelings and that evidence of light and 
knowledge, which gives discernment and a sense 
of the particular applicability of specific decla- 
rations, or testimonies for truth or goodness, 
upon particular occasions. In this exercise, the 
most promineut mental powers are undoubtedly 
brought into action. Speaking by the spirit 
through the medium of the understanding, things 
new and old are brought forth to illustrate the 
nature of the present concern, as adapted to the | 
condition of individuals to be benefitted. 
harmonious action of the whole being of man in 
this service, becoming habitual and practical, 
seems as if it might be his highest attainment in | 
time. 

As the laws applicable to every part of our 
common nature, embrace the whole family of 


mankind, and as the results of those laws in their | 


legitimate or appropriate action will uniformly 
be the sume, it seems as if all might be called 
with this high and holy calling. “And as with 
God there is no respect of persons, those who 
come to be attentive, faithful and obedient, will 
stand as chosen ones, without thereby acquiring 
any pre-eminence over their brethren as of right 
to control them. Hence, the gainsaying and in- 
attentive are to be entreated as brethren of the 
same origin, the same calling, and the same hopes 
of future enjoyment. This spirit of entreaty, 
under the fresh anointing of divine good, spread- 
ing over our general being g, seems to form what 
1 understand by the gospe seeking to save that 
which is lost, and to restore all the powers of the 
human mind to their pristine harmony. 

This was the gospel of Jesus Christ, so fully 


EE 


The | 


delineated in his sayings and precepts, and so 
. . o . . ’ . . 

perfectly illustrated in his practical ministry, 

and closing scene. Nothing new was introduced, 


but the exhibition of truth on its essential 
ground. No pristine principle of humanity, nor 


any essential law continually acting on the mod- 
ification of its being, can ever be changed. The 
radical, essential principles constituting humani- 
ty at first, will intrinsically remain through all 
generations. The Creator being immutable and 
unchangeable, no deviation or contingency ari- 
sing from the creature can ever reverse the es- 
sential order of things. 

God made man upright : but man, by a wrong 
exercise of the powers of his mind, and an un- 
wise choice of pursuits, has sought out many in- 
ventions ; producing an artificial state of mind, 
and modes of action, distinctly marking a devia- 
tion from correct principles, and involving the 
general mass of human society in error and de- 
ception, the fruitful sources of barbarism and 
crime. All the general varicties of what is called 
| civilization, pervading different countries and 
| nations, form but a floating mixture of perverted 
good, continually casting up overwhelming waves 
of practical evil and suffering. Individual re- 
| demption from this chaos of error, evil and suf- 
fering, must be bya return to correct principles, 
|or an observance of the established laws of God 
continually disposed to act upon us fur the proper 
fulfilment of the objects of our being. Individ- 
uals thus realizing the restoration of their proper 
| natures, acting harmoniously with the influence 
lof Divine good, become a medium of gospel 
light, or means of help unto others; and ae- 
| cording to their dedication, attention and faith- 
| fulness, may become effective ministers or stew- 
ards of the manifold gifts of God. The agency 
of the Divine spirit acting as the sun of the hu- 
man mind, seems mysterious and incomprehensi- 
ble to our inferior powers ; but is not more so, 
than attraction and the laws of adhesion and 
gravitation in the material creation. But we 
know the fact, by the effect produced. When 
goodness comes habitually to prevail over the 
mind, it recognizes the primitive law of uprig cht- 
ness and integrity, restraining from inventions, 
and simply disposing to do in all things to others 
as we would wish to be done to us. 

10th mo. 12th, 1802. Happiness consists in 
contentment ; and both in obedience to the will 
of heaven: and it is my desire that the energies 
of my soul may flow in this channel. 

O God, teach men wisdom, and they will adore 
thee ; inspire them with thy love, and they will 


love one another. 
(To be continued.) 





Prayer in the morning is the key that opens 
unto us the treasury of God’s mercies and bless- 
ings; in the evening it is the key that shuts us 
up under his protection and safeguard. — Jaylor. 
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This brief sketch of Lucretia M. CLEMENT, 
whose death was published on the 21st ult., has 
been forwarded to us for insertion :— 
‘¢ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of Ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

It is seldom our lot to witness the passing 
away of one so young, and yet so ripe for im- 
mortality. The subject of this notice, though 
in the early morning of life, possessed the taste 
and aspirations of an exalted mind of mature 
years; desirous of, and seeking for mental and 
moral culture, she sought the companionship of 
those persons and books, whose example and 
language tended to lead the mind onward and 
upward to the pure fount of truth and love, 
whose never-failing streams alone are sufficient 
to satisfy the craving of an immortal spirit. 
She is gone, and we feel a loss; but can we 
grieve? can we grieve for one who, when about 
to embark for an unknown world, looked round 
with a calm and peaceful smile, while the be- 
reaved and stricken sister smiled in return, in 
full assurance of the happy exit of the beloved 
one, from a world wherein they both had learned 
that to taste of sorrow is the lot of mortals? 
And though the bereaved feel a blank, a loneli- 
ness which cannot be filled, yet they bow in 
submission to Him who gives, and who has the 
right to take away, knowing that He doeth all 
things well. C. E. 

Paulsborough, N. J. 





The following address by Dr. Howe, who is 
well known as the instructor of Laura Bridge- 
One of 
the violations of the natural laws to which he 
alludes, is the marriage of those too nearly rela- 
ted. The statistics collected with great care by 
those interested in the subject, fully justify the 


man, contains much that is interesting. 


wisdom of that part of our discipline which for- 
bids such connections.—EKd. 


Address of Dr. Ilowe on laying the corner-stone 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for Idiotic 
Children. 

You have gathered together this day to show 
your regard for a work which will awaken little 
public interest and excite no public enthusiasm. 
It will be unknown or disregarded by the many. 
Worldly men may shake their heads at you, with 
pitying looks of superior wisdom; and foolish 
men may even indulge in witticisms at your ex- 
pense. 

But the most unsympathetic and unapprecia- 
tive of all will be those unfortunates in whose 
behalf you labor ; who can never understand what 
you do for them, nor lessen your satisfaction by 
their thanks. Nevertheless, it is meet and proper 
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that you should manifest by outward show and 
ceremony your sense of the importance of the 
work which you undertake. 

Nature leads men to manifest their emotions 
by ceremonuials, or more enduring movements ; 
and these manifestations have their reflex ac- 
tion—for evil if the emotion be evil—for good if 
that be good. 

We must not then abandon pomp and cere- 
mony as childish, because they have been so 
much devoted to childish things ; but rather ad- 
here to them, and direct them upward. Weare 
yet too feeble in our moral nature to be loyal to 
the abstract good, without the aid of concrete 
signs. In all times men have used public cere- 
monials to mark their sense of great occasions. 
In the early ages, to show their respect for bod- 
ily strength and courage; in the later ones for 
intellectual power and acquirement; but in all 
there must be the supposed clement of greatness. 
This is the thing they honor. 

Now the occasions which call forth publie cer- 
emonies are among the best tests of the height 
which a people has gained in true civilization ; 
for people honor most what they most desire to 
be— strong and brave, rich and luxurious, pow- 
erful and dominant, learned and furious, or wise 
and good, according to the nature of the call, are 
they who hear and heed it. It was easy to call 
together vast multitudes to found a monument 
on Bunker Hill; it would be hard to get a doz- 
en to found a light house—yet a light house is 
the nobler monument. 

Hospitals are nobler monuments, even, than 
light-houses. They are the jewels which shine 
out with redeeming light through the cloud of 
grecd and selfishness which broods over the land. 
To the eyes of angels they shine brighter than 
the church spires which tower so ambitiously 
above them. Works done in them, if done in 
the spirit of love, are more acceptable offerings 
to God than even prayers and praise. 

But, as the stars differ in brightness, so do 
hospitals differ in the beauty and holiness of their 
mission. They differ in the nature of the works 
they have to do; and the order in which people 
provide them usually corresponds with the rising 
scale of their own civilization. Hospitals for 
the wounded usually precede those for the sick. 
Beside the honor in which war is held, a man 
struck down in battle, or in the street, seems 
more nearly like one of us than he who falls 
sick. 

Provisions for the sick usually precede those 
for the insane, upon the same principle. Sick- 
ness seems nearer to people than insanity does. 
Every one feels that he, or his child, or his 
brother, may be sick at any time, but he thinks 
it less likely that any of his kith or kin will go 
mad. Hence you find hospitals for the sick 


among people who have not yet risen to a con- 
sciousness of their duty to the insane. 








In appeals to the people and to government in 
behalf of hospitals, you have at first to press 
strongly the economical considerations. These are 
easily understood and promptly answered. Many 
a man’s reluctance to vote an appropriation for 
an insane hospital has been overcome by the ar- 
gument that it would restore many to reason, 
and so turn over to the public productive work- | 
ers instead of insane paupers. 

A hospital for incurables, even if it were not | 
open to other objections, would obtain less favor | 
than an ordinary one. You would have to ad- 
duce higher motives, and they might be above 
popular reach. | 

The same principle holds with regard to the 
treatment of different classes of the infirm. The 
wounded, the sick and the insane are usually 
provided for before any organized effort is made 
in behalf of the blind and the deaf mutes. 

It is the same in the treatment of these two 
classes. People provide asylums for the blind 
long before they rise to consciousness of their 
spiritual wants, and provide schools for their in- 
struction. 

Tried by this test you will find that the extent 
to which publie provision is made in the Old 
World for the suffering and the infirm, corres- 
ponds very nearly with the elevation of the dif- 
ferent countries in the seale of civilization. 
There may be an occasional exception, as where 
a superstitious notion that the insane are pos- 
sessed by a spirit causes Mussulmans to make 
provisions for their care. But it isin Christian 
and civilized Europe alone that hospitals are | 
founded and maintained in a high spirit of be- 
neficence. 

But even there you will see that they flourish | 
or languish according to the moral tone of the 
people. For instance, favored by the generous 
impulse of the French Revolutionary Govern- | 
ment, schools for the Blind were planted by the 
Abbé Haiiy, from Madrid to Petersburg ; but, 
while they multiply and flourish in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland and Belgium, they, for 
the most part, languish elsewhere ; and you will 
find that a little Canton of Switzerland maintains 
schools better appointed than the royal estab- 
lishments of Spain and Russia. 

It is much the same in this country. Hospitals | 
and Asylums abound everywhere in the North, | 
nowhere in the South. A call for an effort in 
behalf of any class of infirm, who have been long | 
neglected, is responded to eagerly by people and 
legislatures through the Northern and Western | 
States, but finds only a faint echo in the South 
and South West, from an enlightened few. The 
social institutions do not encourage the spirit of 
humanity in the people. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and even little Massachusetts, each expend 
more for several classes of the infirm, than all | 
the Southern and South-Western States together. 





This will not always be so; for the same humane | you are able to support a wife. 
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impulses slumber in the hearts of the people, 
and circumstances will arise to awaken them to 
action. 

Throughout the North there is a general ad- 
mission of the justice of the claims of certain 
classes of the infirm upon their more favored fel- 


\ lows ; and this, too, without putting them upon 


the mere ground of charity. 

This is practically admitted with regard to 
the deaf mutes, and the blind, and places our 
institutions upon a higher plane than those of 
Europe, where they are considered, for the most 
part, as purely charitable, if not eleemosynary. 

The institutions for the blind and those for 
the deaf mutes in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania aud the great States of the West, 
are not properly asylums or charitable establish- 
ments ; they are public schools ; and the pupils 
are as much entitled to the benefits thereof as 
ordinary children are to the benefits of common 
schools. It is true that the State pays for their 
board, which it does not do for ordinary chil- 
dren ; but this is because it is cheaper to con- 
vey them all to one center school and keep them 
there than it would be to provide special means 
of instruction in the neighborhood of every citi- 
zen who, by paying his tax, hasa claim upon the 
State for the instruction of his child, whether 
that instruction has to be given through the eye, 
or the sar, or the touch. 

This is the true view to take of these institu- 
tions; and it is one which saves the self-respect 
of pupils and of parents. 


(To be continued.) 


MAXIMS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


“Keep good company, or nove. Never be 
idle. If your hands can’t be usefully employed, 
attend to the cultivation of your mind. Always 
speak the truth. Make few promises. Live up 
tv yourengagements. Keep your own secrets, if 
you have any. When you speak to a person, 
look him in the face. Good company and good 
conversation are the very sinews of virtue. 
Good character is above all things else. Your 
character cannot be essentially injured except 
If any one speaks evil of 
you, let your life be so that no one will believe 
him. Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 


| Ever live (misfortune excepted) within your in- 


come. When you retire to bed think over what 
you have been doing during the day. Make no 
haste to be rich, if you would prosper. Small 
and steady gains give competency with tran- 
quillity of mind. Never play at any game of 
chance. Avoid. temptation; though you fear 
may not withstand it. Earn money before 
you spend it. Never run into debt unless you 
a way to get out again. Never borrow if 
can possibly avoid it. Do not marry until 


Never speak 


see 
you 
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evil of any one. Be just before you are gener- 
ous. Keep yourself innocent, if you would be 
happy. Save when you are young, to spend 


apostolic language feelingly quoted by our fathers 
and mothers in the Truth, which we are now 


when youareold. Read over the above maxims | ully prepared to adopt and reiterate: “ That 


at least once a week.” 
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All who are acquainted with the early history 
of the Society of Friends, know that our fore- 
fathers had much to endure from the spirit of 
persecution, manifesting itself in edicts by which 
they were subjected to imprisonment, ignominy, 
confiscation of property, and that some of them 
sealed their testimony with their blood. Did all 
these cruelties shake them from the foundation 
upon which their faith was built ? a foundation 
upon the rock of ages? a faith in the immediate 
revelation of the will of God to the soul of man? 
a teaching of His spirit, adapted to every indi- 
vidual state, and a worship without creeds or 
forms, in spirit and in truth? Nay! they had 
digged deep, and could not be shaken from their 
foundation, though the rains beat and the winds 
blew. 

A writer half a century since remarked, that 
‘asa Society the frowns of the world were a bal- 
last to our vessel, and contributed to its safety 
amidst the storm. Having now to substitute for 
this ballast, the lighter lading of its friendships 
and favors, we must be strictly on the watch 
not to unfurl our sails too much, but in all 
things implicitly submit to the control of our 
Heavenly Pilot.” 

Some of us who have been long on the stage 
of action, and to whom the testimonies of Truth, 
which have been so nobly borne and so ably ad- 
vocated, are very dear, do long to find in those 
who are now entered and entering upon the stage 
of action, such an appreciation of their value 
as will induce a willingness to walk in accord- 
ance therewith. We do not want to speak of a 
degenerate Society, or to take up a lamentation 
over it, but rather to encourage to a faithfulness 
and devotion like that of the early sons and 
daughters of the morning, who were not ashamed 
of the simplicity of the gospel, but were exemp- 
lars of it in /ife and conversation, as well as in 
the support of a living ministry unshackled by 
human authority. 

When we were young, we frequently heard the 


we have no greater joy than to see the children 
walking in the Truth.” 

We deprecate that state of mind which would 
| desire to shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men, or anathematise any for differences of opin- 
ion in religion ; but belicving as we do, that the 
Society of Friends has had a very important mis- 
sionin the world, and that its mission is not 
ended, we deplore our short-comings, and ear- 


nestly desire that there may be such an unre- 
served submission to the divine will in the hearts 
of many, that they may become faithful laborers 
in His vineyard ; and that the promise may be 
realized, “‘ That judges will be raised up as at 
the first, and counsellors as in the beginning.”’ 
We most assuredly believe, that the power re- 
mains the same, which qualified and supported 
the faithful in former generations in their advo- 
cacy of the Truth, and all that is wanting is a 
submission and devotion like theirs. 





Diep, In Byberry, 23d Ward, Philadelphia, on the 
morning of the 19th of llth mo., Exizaneta W. New- 
BOLD, widow of the late Samuel Newbold, in the 70th 
year of her age. 

——, llth mo. 23d, in Poughkeepsie, Duchess 
County, New York, after an illness of twenty hours, 
Artuvur Lockwoop ArRnotp, son of Levi M. and Susan 
Arnold, in the 10th year of his age. 

, On First day morning. the 13th inst., Resec- 
ca R. Ruoaps, a member of Green st. Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


—_—_——— 








» In Frankford, Philadelphia County, on the 
25th of the 11th month 1857, Hannan K. Menpen- 
HALL. 





THE SLAVE AND COOLIE TRADES. 
Advices from Havana state that the African 
Slave Trade was never more flourishing. Four 
cargoes of negroes had been landed on the island 


within ten days. Three of the vessels which ° 


brought them were built, and are, it is thought, 
owned in Massachusets. The French had placed 
a large steam propeller in the coolie trade, and 
landed from her eight hundred and forty-two 
Chinese, who were sold by first hands to others, 
and by them to sub-contractors, for labor, real- 
izing a profit for each party. Each speculator 
made about $180 profit per head, and the full 
price for a Chinaman (with hair uncut) was 
$420 75. The authorities in the different ports 
of entry openly connived at the traffic. 


It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
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made happy, and the two cannot be separated | 
with impunity. All professions should be libe- 
ral, and there should be less pride felt in pecu- | 
liarity of employment, and more in excellence 
of achicvement.—Ruskin. 





, The /celandic language!’ he exclaimed. 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


| ought to know that it is Norwegian. 


wish they were less vain and sensitive, since in 

that case they would improve more rapidly.” 
Tn the course of our conversation the gentle- 

man gave an amusing instance of the very 


| sensitiveness which he condemned. I happened, 


casually, to speak of the Icelandic language. 
“So, 
you also in America call it Icelandic, but you 
It is the 


| same language spoken by the Norwegian Vikings, 


Carustap, Sweden, Sept. 10, 1857. 

We spent four days in Christiania, after com- 
pleting our Norwegian travels. The sky was 
still perfectly clear, and up to the day of our de- 
parture no rain fell. Out of sixty days which 
we had devoted to Norway, only four were rainy 
—a degree of good fortune which rarely falls to 
the lot of travellers in the North. 

Christiania, from its proximity to the Conti- 
nent, and its character as capital of the country, 
is sufficiently advanced in the arts of living to 
be a pleasant resting-place after the desagremens 
and privations of travel in the interior. It has 
two or three tolerably good and very exorbitant 
hotels, and some bankers with less than the 
usual amount of conscience. One of them of- 
fered to change some Prussian thalers for my 
friend, at only 10 per cent. less than their cur- 
rent value. The vognmand from whom we pur- 
chased our carioles endeavored to evade his | 
bargain, and protested that he had not money | 
enough to repurchase them. I insisted, how- 
ever, and with such good effect that he finally 
pulled a roll of notes, amounting to several 
hundred species, out of his pocket, and paid me 
the amount in full. The English travellers 
whom [ met had not fared any better, and one 
and all of us were obliged to recede from our 
pre-conceived ideas of Norwegian character. But 
enough of an unpleasant theme, I would rather 
praise than blame, any day; but I can neither | 
praise nor be silent, when censure is a part of | 
the truth. 

I had a long conversation with a distinguished | 
Norwegian on the condition of the country peo- 
ple. He differed with me in the opinion that | 
the clergy were to some extent repsonsible for | 
their filthy and licentious habits, asserting that, 
though the latter were petits se‘gneurs, with con- 
siderable privileges and powers, the people were 
jealously suspicious of any attempt to exert an 
influence upon their lives. But is not this a 
natural result of the preaching of doctrinal re- 
ligion, of giving an undue value to external 
forms and ceremonies? ‘“ We have a stubborn 
people,” said my informant; ‘‘their excessive 
self-esteem makes them difficult to manage. 
Besides, their morals are perhaps better than 
would be inferred from the statistics. Old 
habits have been retained in many districts, 
which are certainly reprehensible, but which 
spring from custom rather than depravity. I 


‘country has produced. 
was born in Bergen, but he is generally classed 


who colonized Iceland—the old Norsk, which 
originated here, and was merely carried thither.” 
‘We certainly have some reason,” I replied, 
“seeing that it now only exists in Iceland, and 
has not been spoken in Norway for centuries; 
but let me ask you why you, speaking Danish, 
call your language Norsk?” ‘Our language, 
as written and printed, is certainly pure Danish,” 
said he; ‘but there is some difference of accent 
in speaking it.” He did not add that this dif- 
ference is strenuously preserved, and even in- 
creased, by the Norwegians, that they may not 
be suspected of speaking Danish, while they 
resist with equal zeal approach to the Swedish. 
Often, in thoughtlessly speaking of the language 
as Danish, I have heard the ill-humored reply: 
‘ Our language is not Danish, but Norsk.” As 
well might we say, at home: “ We speak 
American, not English.” 

I had the good fortune to find Professor 
Munck, the historian of Norway, at home, 
though on the eve of leaving for Italy. He is 
one of the few distinguished literary names the 
Holberg, the comedian, 


among the Danish authors. In Art, however, 


| Norway takes no mean rank, the names of her 


painters, Dahl, Gude and Tidemand, having a 
European reputation. Prof. Munck is about 


‘fifty years of age, and a fine specimen of the 


Viking stock. He speaks English fluently, and 
I regretted that the shortness of my stay did not 
allow me to wake further drafts on his surplus 
intelligence. In the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, which is small, as compared with 
that of Copenhagen, but admirably arranged, I 
made the acquaintance of Prof. Keyser, the au- 
thor of a very interesting work on the “ Reli- 
gion of the Northmen,” a translation of which, 
by Mr. Barclay Pennock, appeared in New York 
some three years ago. 

I was indebted to Prof. Munck for a sight of 
the Storthing, or National Legislative Assembly, 
which is at present in session. The large hall 
of the University, a semi-circular room, some- 
thing like our Senate Chamber, has been given up 
to its use, until an appropriate building shall be 
erected. The appearance and conduct of the 
body strikingly reminded me of oue of our State 
Legislatures. The members were plain, practi- 
cal-looking men, chosen from all classes, and 
without any distinguishing mark of dress. The 
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speaker was quite a young man, with a mous- 
tache. Schweigaard, the first jurist in Norway, 
was speaking as we entered. The hall is very 
badly constructed for sound, and I could not 
understand the drift of his speech, but was ex- 
ceedingly struck by the dryness of his manner. 


The Norwegian Constitution has been in opera- | 


tion forty-three years, and its provisions, in most 
respects so just and liberal, have been most 
thoroughly and satisfactorily tested. The Swedes, 
and a small conservative party in Norway, would 
willingly see the powers of the Storthing curtailed 
a little, but the people now know what they have 


got, and are further than ever from yielding any | 


part of it. In the house of almost every Nor- 
wegian farmer one sees the Constitution, with 
the facsimile autographs of its singers, framed 
and conspicuously hung up. ‘The reproach has 
been made that it is not an original instrument 
—that it is merely a translation of the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812, a copy of the French 
Constitution of 1791, &c.—but it is none the worse 
for that. Its framers at least had the wisdom 
to produce the right thing at the right time, 
and by their resolute and determined attitude to 
change a subject province into a free and inde- 
pendent State: for, carefully guarded as it is, 
the union with Sweden is a source of strength 
and security. 

One peculiarity of the Storthing is, that a 
majority of its members are, and necessarily 
must be, furmers—whence Norway is sometimes 
nicknamed the Farmer State. Naturally, they 
take very good care of their own interests, one 
of their first steps being to abolish all taxes on 
landed property ; but in other respects I cannot 
learn that their rule is not as equitable as that 
of most legislative bodies. 
cently-published Nordisches Bilderbuch (North- 
ern Picture-Book) gives an account of a conver- 


sation which he had witha Swedish statesman on | 


this subject. The latter was complaining of the 


stubbornness and ignorance of the Norwegian | 


farmers. Mugge asked (the remainder of the 
dialogue is too good to be omitted): 

“The Storthing then, consists of a majority 
of coarse and ignorant people ?” 

Statesman.—* I will not assert that. 
tain practical understanding cannot be denied 
to the most of these farmers, and they often give 
their sons a good education before giving them 
the charge of the paternal fields. One there- 
fore finds in the country many accomplished 
men: how could there be 700 students in Chris- 
tiania, if there were not many farmers’ sons 
among them ?” 

Author.—* But does this majority of farmers 
in the Storthing commit absurdities; does it 
govern the country badly, burden it with debts, 
or enact unjust laws?” 

Statesman-——“ Uhat cannot exactly be admit- 
ted, although this majority naturally gives its 


Miigge, in his re- | 


A cer- | 


| Gottenburg. 


own interests the preference and shapes the gov- 
ernment accordingly. The State has no debts ; 
on the contrary, its treasury is full, an abundance 
of silver, its bank-notes in demand, order every- 
where, and, as you see, an increase of prosperity, 
with a flourishing commerce. Here lies a state- 
ment before me, according to which, in the last 
six months alone, more than a hundred vessels 
have been launched in the different ports.” 

Author— The Farmer-Legislature, then, as l 
remark, takes care of itself, but it is niggardly 
and avaricious when its own interests are not 
concerned ?”’ 


Statesman—“ It is a peculiar state of affairs. 
In very many respects this reproach cannot be 
made against the farmers. If anything is to be 
done for science, or for so-called utilitarian ob- 
jects, they are always ready to give money. If 
a deserving man is to be assisted, if means are 
wanted for beneficial purposes, Insane Asylums, 
Hospitals, Schools, and such like institutions, 
the Council of State are always sure that they 
will encounter ng opposition. On other occa- 
sions, however, these lords of the land are as 
hard and tough as Norwegian pines, and button 
up their vockets so tight that not a dollar drops 
out.” 

Author—“ On what occasions ?” 


|  Statesman—“ Why, you see (shrugging his 
shoulders,) these farmers have not the least com- 
prehension of statemanship! As soon as there 
is any talk of appropriations for increasing the 
army, or the number of officers, or the pay of 
foreign ministers, or the salaries of high official 
persons, or anything of that sort, you can’t do 
anything with them !” 

Author (to himself)—“ God keep them a long 
time without a comprehension of statesmanship ! 
‘If I wasa member of the Storthing, [ would have 
/as thick a head as the rest of them.” 
| On the 5th, Braisted and I took passage for 
Gottenburg, my friend having already gone home 
by way of Kiel. We had a smooth sea and an 
agreeable voyage, and awoke the next morning 
in Sweden. On the day after our arrival, a fire 
broke out in the suburb of Haga, which con- 
sumed thirteen large houses, and turned more 
than two hundred poor people out of doors. This 
gave me an opportunity to see how fires are man- 
aged here. It was full half an hour after the 
alarm-bell was rung before the first engine began 
to play; the water had to be hauled from the 
canal, and the machines, of a very small and 
antiquated pattern, contributed little toward 
stopping the progress of the flames. The inter- 
vention of a row of gardens alone saved the whole 
‘suburb from destruction. There must have been 
| from six to eight thousand spectators present, 

scattered all over the rocky knolls which surround 
The fields were covered with piles 





of household furniture and clothing, yet no guard 
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seemed to be necessary for their protection, and 
the owners showed no concern for their security. 

There is a degree of confidence exhibited 
toward strangers in Sweden, especially in hotels, 
at post-stations and on board the inland steamers, 
which tells well for the general honesty of the 
people. We went on board the steamer Wener 
on the morning of the 8th, but only paid our 
passage this morning, just before reaching Carl- 
stad. An account-book hangs up in the cabin, 
in which each passenger enters the number of 
meals or other refreshments he has had, makes 
out his own bill and hands over the amount to 
the stewardess. In posting, the shkjutsbonder 
very often do not know the rates, and take im- 
plicitly what the traveller gives them. I have 
yet to experience the first attempt at imposition 
in Sweden. The only instances I have heard of 
were related to me by Swedes themselves, a large 
class of whom make a point of depreciating their 
own country and character. This habit of de- 
traction is carried to quite as great an extreme 
as the vanity of the Norwegians, and is the less 
pardonable vice of the two. 

It was a pleasant thing to hear again the mu- 
sical Swedish tongue, and to exchange the indif- 
ference and reserve of Norway for the friendly, 
genial, courteous manners of Sweden. What I 
said about the formality and affectation of man- 
ners, and the rigidity of social etiquette, in my 
letter from Stockholm, last Spring, was meant to 
apply especially to the capital. Far be it from 
me to censure that natural and spontaneous cour- 
tesy which is a characteristic of the whole peo- 
ple. The more I see of the Swedes, the more I 
am convinced that there is no kinder, simpler 
aud honester people in the world. With a lib- 
eral Common School system, a fairer representa- 
tion, and release from the burden of a State 
Church, they would develop rapidly and nobly. 

Qur voyage from Gottenburg hither had but 
one noteworthy point—-the Falls of Rollhiitten. 
Even had [ not been fresh from the Rinkan Foss, 
which was still flashing in my memory, I should 
have been disappointed in this renowned cata- 
ract. It is nota single fall, but four successive 
descents, within the distantée of half a mile, none 
of them being over twenty feet in perpendicular 
height. ‘The Toppo Fall is the only one which 
at all impressed me, and that is principally 
through its remarkable form. The huge mass of 
the Gotha Liver, squeezed between two rocks, 
slides down a plain with an inclination of about 
30°, strikes a projecting rock at the bottom and 
takes an upward curve, flinging tremendous vol- 
umes of spray, or rather broken water, into the air. 
The bright emerald face of the watery plane is 
covered with a network of silver threads of 
shifting spray, and gleams of pale blue and pur- 
ple light play among the shadows of the rising 
globes of foam below. 

It rains at last, and in torrents. 


But this 
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shall not hinder us from setting out to-morrow 
on a tramp through Wermeland to the valleys of 
Dalecarlia. B. T. 





THE UNEDUCATED. 


Excepting those who are destitute of reason, 
there are none who are, in truth, uneducated. 
We talk of educating the masses, while the mas- 
ses are educating themselves, either for good or 
evil. A person, unable even to read or write, 
has a claim to be called an educated person. He 
has ways, and manners and habitsall his own; 
he has principles founded in truth or error; and 
thoughts concerning the common things of daily 
life, which are inwoven with his very being. 
From his earliest boyhood, he has been busy 
educating himself, and the results of his work 
are seen in his character ; just as the skilfulness 
of an architect isexhibited in the proportions of 
the building that he planned. The boy who 
runs in the street from morn till night, subject 
to no restraint, will surely educate himself. He 
may indeed avoid the school room, and the in- 
fluence of the teacher, but he will, nevertheless, 
prove a ready scholar. Te will learn to be vul- 
gar, by hearing vulgarity; to be profane, by 
hearing profanity ; to be base in all his motives, 
by constantly associating with those whose 
motives are never right or laudable. Vice will 

be his teacher, and the bar-room, the saloon, or 
the hamlets of the low and the vicious, his 

| places of instruction. Unless he listens to ex- 
perience, and deserts his scbool at once, he will 
‘‘oraduate with honors,” thoroughly, though 
wrongly educated. 

The most important part in the training chil* 
dren receive at home or at school, does not 
consist in what is often designated “ book learn- 
ing,” because in after life, this ‘ book learning” 
is discarded in part, and its place supplied by 
facts and thoughts drawn from experience alone. 
Thus the work of the teacher has advanced, as 
this truth has become more evident, and while 
it is none the less arduous, it is more houorable 
and more useful, because it seeks to make last- 
ing impressions upon the mind of the child. It 
becomes important then that children have right 
examples placed before them. Practice and 
precept should join hand in hand, if we would 
save any from vice to virtue. Gentleness and 
love will teach a child to distinguish between 
the good and evil promptings of its own nature ; 
to follow the one, to avoid the latter. The great 
moral want of our country is not educated men, 
for of these there is no lack, but of men rightly 
educated ; and the great work of the teacher who 
would benefit the present, and desire a good 
name in the future, must be to teach those un- 
der his influence to educate themselves aright. 

Connecticut School Journal. 
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MY SON, THOU ART MY HEART’S DELIGHT. 


", 


he following beautiful and touching lines were 
written by Daniel Webster, on the death of his son 


Charles : 


La 


s. 


aot 
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My sq, thou wast my heart’s delight ; 
Thy morn of life was gay and cheery; 

That morn has rushed to sudden night, 
Thy father’s house is sad and dreary. 


I held thee on my knee, my son! 


And kissed thee laughing, kissed thee weeping ; 


But ah! thy little day is done— 
Thou’rt with thy angel sister sleeping. 
The staff on which my years should lean, 
Is broken ere those years come o’er me; 
My funeral rites thou should’st have seen, 
But thou art in the tomb before me. 


Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 

No parent’s grave with tears beholdest ; 
Thou art my ancestor, my son! 

And stand’st in Heaven’s account the oldest. 


On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
Thy generation after mine, 

Thou hast thy predecessor past ; 
Earlier eternity is thine. 


I should have set before thine eyes 
The road to Heaven, and showed it clear ; 
But thou, untaught, spring’st to the skies, 
And leav’st thy teacher lingering here. 


Sweet seraph, [ would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy bliss ! 
And oh! to thy world welcome me, 
As first I welcomed thee to this. 


Dear Angel, thou art safe in Heaven ; 
No prayers for thee need more be made ; 
Oh! let thy prayers for those be given, 
Who oft have blessed thy infant head! 


My father ! I beheld thee born, 
And led thy tottering steps with care ; 
Before me risen to Heaven’s bright morn, 
My son! my father! guide me there. 





TWO WAYS TO LIVE ON EARTH. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


There are two ways to live on earth— 
Two ways to judge, to act, to view; 
For all things here have double birth— 

A right and wrong—a false and true ! 


Give me the home where kindness seeks 

To make that sweet which seemeth small ; 
Where every lip in fondness speaks, 

And every mind hath care for all. 


Whose inmates live in glad exchange 
Of pleasure, free from vain expense ; 

Whose thoughts beyond their ways ne’er range, 
Nor wise denials give offence. 


Who in a neighbor’s fortune find 
No wish, no impulse to complain ; 

Who feel not, never felt, the mind 
To envy yet another’s gain. 


Who dream not of the mocking tide 
Ambition’s foiled endeavor meets— 
The bitter pangs of wounded pride, 
Nor fallen power that shuns the streets. 
Though Fate deny its glittering store, 
Love’s wealth is still the wealth to choose ; 
For all that gold can purchase more, 
Are guards, it is no less to lose! 


en — 
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O, happy they who happy mafe,— 

Who, dlessing, still themselves are blest ! 
Who something spare for others’ sake, 

And strive in all things for the best! 


FOR WHAT SHALL I PRAISE THEE? 


| For what shall I praise Thee, my Giod and my King ? 

| For what blessings the tribute of gratitude bring ? 
Shall I praise Thee for pleasure, for health or for ease, 

For the sunshine of youth, for the garden of peace ? 


’ 


| Shall I praise Thee for flowers that bloomed on mj 
breast, 

For joys ir prospective, and pleasures possessed ? 
For the spirits which brightened my days of delight, 
And the slumbers that fell on my pillow by night? 


| 
For this I should praise Thee, but if only for this, 
1 should leave half untold the donation of bliss. 
| [ thank Thee for sickness and sorrow and care, 
| For the thorns I have gathered, the anguish I bear. 
For nights of anxiety, watching, and tears, 
| A present of pain, a prospective of fears. 
| I praise Thee, [ bless Thee, my Lord and my God, 
| For the good and the evil Thy hand hath bestowed. 


| The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance is flown, 
They yielded no fruit, they are withered and gone! 

| The thorn it was poignant but precious to me, 

| "Twas the message of mercy, it led me to Thee! 

Carouine Fry. 


EXTRACTS FROM “ LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY 
BEE.” 


| Ventilation. 


If a populous hive is examined on a warm 
summer day, a considerable number of bees will 
be found standing on the alighting board, with 
| their heads turned towards the entrance, the ex- 
|tremity of their bodies slightly elevated, and 
their wings in such rapid motion that they are 
| almost as indistinct as the spokes of a wheel, in 
| swift motion on its axis. A brisk current of 
‘air may be felt proceeding from the hive, and if 
a small piece of down be suspended by a thread, 

it will be blown out from one part of the en- 
trance, and drawn in at another. What are 
these bees expecting to accomplish, that they 
appear so deeply absorbed in their fanning oc- 
cupation, while busy numbers are constantly 
crowding in and out of the hive? and what is 
the meaning of this double current of air? To 
Huber, we owe the first satisfactory explanation 
of these curious phenomena. The bees plying 
| their rapid wings in such a singular attitude, 
are performing the important business of venti- 
lating the hive; and this double current is com- 
posed of pure air rushing in at one part, to 
supply the place of the foul air forced out at 
another. By a series of the most careful and 
beautiful experiments, Huber ascertained that 
the air of a crowded hive is almost, if not quite, 
as pure as the atmoshphere by which it is sur- 
rounded. Now, as the entrance to such a hive 
is often, (more especially in a state of nature, ) 
very small, the interior air cannot be received 
without resort to some artificial means. If a 
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lamp is put into a close vessel with only one 


small orifice, it will soon exhaust all the oxygen 
and go out. If another small orifice is made, 
the same result will follow; but if by some de- 
vice the current of air is ‘drawn out from one | 
opening, an equal current will force its way into | 
the other, and the lamp will burn until the oil 
is exhausted. 

It is precisely on this principle of maintaining | 
a double current by artificial means, that the 
bees ventilate their crowded habitations. A 


| 


When bees are confined to a close atmosphere, 
especially if dampness is added to its injurious 
influences, they are sure to become diseased ; 
and large numbers, if not the whole colony, 
perish from dysentery. Is it not under cireum- 
stances precisely similar, that cholera and dys- 
entery prove most fatal to human beings ? How 
often do the filthy, damp and unventilated abodes 
of the abject poor, become perfect lazar-houses 
to their wretched inmates ? 


I examined, last summer, the bees of a new 


body of active ventilators stands inside of the| swarm which had been suffocated for want of 
hive, as well as outside, all with their heads | air, and found their bodies distended with a yel- 
turned towards the entrance, and by the rapid | low and noisome substance, just as though they 
fanning of their wings, a current of air is blown | had perished from dysentery. A few were still 
briskly out of the hive, and an equal current alive, and instead of honey, their bodies were 
drawn in. This important office is one which j filled with this same disgusting fluid: though 
requires great physical exertion on the part of| the bees had not been shut up more than two 


those to whom it is entrusted; and if their pro- | 
ceedings are carefully watched, it will be found | 
that the exhausted ventilators, are, from time | 
time, relieved by fresh detachments. If the in- 
terior of the hive will admit of inspection, in | 
very hot weather, large numbers of these venti- | 
lators will be found in regular piles, in various 
parts of the hive, all busily engaged in the la-| 
borious employment. If the entrance at any 
time is contracted, a speedy accession will be 
made to the numbers both inside and outside; | 
and if it is closed entirely, the heat of the hive | 
will quickly increase, the whole colony will com- | 
mence a rapid vibration of their wings, and in | 
a few moments will drop lifeless from the combs, | 
for want of air. 

It has been proved by careful experiments, | 
that pure air is neccessary not only for the re- 
spiration of the mature bees, but that without 
it, neither the eggs can be hatched, nor the | 
larve developed. A fine netting of air-vessels 
covers the eggs; and the cells of the larvz are 
sealed over with a covering which is full of air- 
holes. In winter bees if kept in the dark, 
and neither too warm nor too cold, are almost | 
dormant, and seem to require but a ‘small allow- 
ance of air; but even under such circumstances, 
they cannot live entirely without air; and if they 
are excited by being exposed to atmospheric 
changes, or by being disturbed, a very loud hum- 
ming may be heard in the interior of their hives, 
and they need quite as much air as in warm 
weather. 

If at any time, by moving themselves, or in 
any other way, bees are greatly disturbed, it 
will be unsafe to confine them especially in warm 
weather, unless a very free admission of air is 
given to them, and even then the air ought to 
be admitted above as well as below the mass of 
bees, or the ventilators may become clogged 
with dead bees, and the swarm may perish. 
Under close confinement the bees become ex- 
cessively heated, and the combs are often melted 
down. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





hours. 

In a medical point of view, I consider these 
facts as highly interesting; showing as they do 
under what circumstances and how speedily, 
diseases may be produced. 

Few things in the range of their wonderful 
instincts, are so well fitted to impress the mind 
with their admirable sagacity, as the truly scien- 


| tific device by which these wise little insects 


ventilate their dwellings. I was on the point of 
saying that it was almost like human reason. 
when the painful and mortifying reflection pre- 
sented itself to my mind, that in respect to 
| ventilation, the bee is immensely i in advance of 
the great mass of those who consider themselves 
| as rational beings. It has, to be sure, no ability 
‘to make an elaborate analysis of the chemical 
_ constituents of the atmosphere, and to decide 
how large a proportion of oxygen is essential to 
the support of life, and how rapidly the process 
of breathing converts this important element 
into a deadly poison. It has not, like Leibig, 
been able to demonstrate that God has set the 
animal and vegetable world, the one over against 
the other; so that thee arbonie acid produced by 
the breathing of the one, furnishes the aliment 
of the other; which in turn, gives out its oxy- 
gen for the support of animal life ; and that in 
this wonderful manner, God has provided that 
the atmosphere shall, ‘through all ages, be as 
pure as when it first came from His creating 
hand. But shame upon us! that with all our 
intelligence, the most of us live as though pure 
air was of little or no consequence; while the 
bee ventilates with a scientific precision and 
thoroughness, that puts to the blush our crimi- 
nal neglect. I trust that I shall be permitted 
to digress, for a short time, from bees to men. 
and that the remarks which I shall offer on the 
subject of ventilation in human dwellings, may 
make a deeper impression, in connection with 
the wise arrangements of the bee, than they 
would, if presented in the shape of a mere 
scientific discussion ; and that some who have 
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been in the habit of considering all air except 
in the particular of temperature, as about alike, 
may be thoroughly convinced of their mistake. 


[To be continued.] 





THE OCEAN. 


What is there in nature so grand as the 
mighty ocean? The earthquake and voleano 
are ever sublime in their destructive power, but 
their sublimity is terrible, from the consciousness 
of danger with which their exhibitions are wit- 
nessed, and their violent agency is impulsive, 
sudden and transient. Not so the glorious 
ocean. In its very playfulness you discover 


that it can be terrible as the earthquake, but the | 
spirit of benevolence seems to dwell in its | 


bright and open countenance, to inspire your 
confidence. 

The mountains and valleys, with their bold 
lineaments and luxuriant verdure, are beautiful ; 
but theirs is not like the beauty of the ocean ; 
for here all is life and movement. This is not 
the solitary beauty of rural scenery, in which 


objects retain their fixed and relative position, | 
and wait to be examined and admired in detail. | 


No, the ocean presents a moving scenery, which 
passes in review before and around you, challen- 
ging admiration. 


These gentle heavings of the great deep, with | 


its ruffled surface; these breaking up of its 
waters into fantastic and varied forms; these 
haltings of the waves, to be thrown forward pre- 
sently into new formations ; these giant billows, 
the sentinels of the watery wilderness; all, all 
are beautiful. In their approach they may seem 
furious, and pregnant with destruction, but 
there is no danger, for they come only with saluta- 
tions for the pilgrim of the deep; and as they 
pass her bow or stern, retiring backward, they 
seem, as if from obeisance, to kiss their hands 
to her in token of adieu. 

At one time the ocean is seen reposing in 


perfect stillness under the blue sky and bright | 


sun, and at another slightly ruffled, when the 
sun’s bright rays tremble and dance in broken 
fragments of silvery or golden light, and the sight 
is dazzled by following the track from whence 
they are reflected, while all besides seem to frown 
in the darkness of the ripple. 

Again it may be seen somewhat more agitated 
and of a darker hue, under a cloudy sky and a 
stronger wind. Then you see an occasional 
wave raising a little above the rest, crowning its 
summit with a crest of white, which breaks from 


its top and tumbles over like liquid alabaster. | 


Now, as far as the eye can reach, you see the 
dark ground of ocean enlivened and diversified 
by these panoramic snow-hills. As they ap- 
proach nearer, and especially if the sun be un- 
clouded, you see the light refracted through the 


summit of the wave, in the purest pale green 
that it is possible either to behold or imagine. 
Bishop Hughes. 





The following account of the origin of the 
celebration of Christmas, is taken from an old 
paper. It will be interesting, and perhaps new 
to many, to be informed that it isof Popish and 
heathen origin. Ep. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Christmas is of popish origin, as the name 
Christ-mass imports, the mass on the 25th of 
December being in honor of Christ. ‘This feast 
| was established by the usurping, tyrannical 
church of Rome in the fourth century, 350 
years after the death of Christ. The Christians 
| in the East celebrated the birth and baptism of 
| Christ together on the 6th of January, and this 
day was called by them the Epiphany or mani- 
| festation, as on it the Saviour was manifested 
‘to the world; but the Christians of the West, 
‘under the authority of the bishop of Rome, con- 
‘fined the celebration of the nativity to the 25th 
of December, which is the day now generally 
observed throughout Christendom. For what 
| reason this particular day was selected, it would 
at this distance of time be useless to inquire, 
and perhaps, could we discover it, we should 
find itto be amere conceit. Archdeacon Black- 
burne suggests that it was actually a pun upon a 
text of scripture, which he had somewhere met 
| with, though the probability is that this gloss 
upon the passage was suggested by the time on 
| which Christmas was observed, rather than that 
‘it fixed the time of that festival. “We are 
_told,” he says, “in the 3d chapter of John’s 
gospel, that John the Baptist being informed by 

the Jews and some of his own disciples that the 
/man to whom he had borne witness had begun 
to baptize, and had many followers, took occa- 
sion from thence to magnify our Saviour’s cha- 
|racter and office in comparison of his own; 
‘among other things to this effect, he says, v. 30, 
He must increase, but I must decrease; from 
which words occasion has been taken to argue 
from the probability that John the Baptist was 
born on the longest day of the year, because the 
days begin then to shorten or decrease, and that 
by the same rule our blessed Saviour was born 
on the shortest day, after which the days are 
gradually increasing.” 

lt is said that the testimony of Chrysostom 
proves that it was matter of tradition in his time 
that the birth of our Lord took place on the day 
which is now observed. ‘“ Alas!’ exclaims the 











truly Protestant divine above mentioned, “ that 
a matter which the church makes of such mo- 
ment, should be left upon the sandy foundation 
of tradition, three hundred and eighty years 


after it happened!” But, in fact, the testimony 
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of Chrysostom is against the primitive observance 
of Christmas day; for he expressly says, when 
speaking of it, that i¢ was not quite ten years 
since he was informed of the right day; an ac- 
knowledgment which proves that 400 years after 
the birth of Christ the religious commemoration 
of the anniversary of it was still a novelty. 

The birth of Christ has been placed by learned 
divines in almost every month of the year. Light- 
foot, who is followed by many scholars, makes 
it fallin September. ‘I'here is perhaps less evi- 
dence for December than for any month what- 
ever. 

Sir Isaac Newton traces up Christmas to a 
heathen origin. By the establishment of Julius 
Caesar, the winter solstice, or shortest day, was 
fixed to the 25th of December, which the 
heathens made the nativity of the sun, as it then 
began to return. Now the Christians applied 
the observation of the same time to the sun of 
righteousness ; and expressions to this purpose oc- 
cur in the works both of Chrysostomand Ambrose, 
written about the time they fixed the name of the 
day. ‘The words of Sir Isaac Newton are as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ The heathens were delighted with the 
festivals of their gods, and unwilling to part 
with those delights; therefore Gregory, to facili- 
tate their conversion, instituted the annual 
festivals to the saints and martyrs. Hence it 
came to pass, that for exploding the festivals of 
the heathens, the principal festivals of the Chris- 
tians succeeded in their room—as, the keeping 
of Christmas with ivy, feasting, play and sports, 
in the room of the Bacchanalia and Saturnalia 
-—the celebrating of May-day with flowers, in 
the room of the Floralia, &c. 

It is a custom yet, in many parts of England, 
to deck the houses, and even the churches, at 
Christmas, with ivy. Ourclimate will not allow 
the addition of vine-leaves, otherwise the em- 
blems of Bacchus would be complete, nor would 
the usual festivities and intemperance of this 
season displease the former votaries of the jolly 
god ! 
~The end of the year was in all heathen coun- 
tries given up to religious festivals. Our Saxon 
heathen ancestors began their year, according to 
Bede, on Christmas day, and that day and the 
night before were celebrated with many festivities. 
From them we derive the Yule-Clog, or Gule- 
Clog, or Log, or Christmas block, which “seems 
to have been used as an emblem of the return of 
the sun and the lengthening of the days: for as 
both December and January were called Guili, 
or Yule, upon account of the sun’s returning and 
the increase of the days, so (says an author 
learned in antiquities) 1 am apt to believe the 
Log has had the name of the Yule-Log, from its 
being burnt as an emblem of the returning sun 
and the increase of its light and heat.” 

From the Pagans are also borrowed the Yule 
Dough or Cake, a kind of baby or little image 





a 


of paste, which came to be considered as an 
image of the child Jesus, Christmas candles, the 
adorning of churches and houses with ever- 


greens, and the like mummeries; but the 
Christmas box is probably the invention of the 
Romish priests. ‘ We are told, in the Athenian 
Oracle (says Bourne) that the Christmas-box 
money is derived from hence: The Romish 
priests had masses said for almost the very 
thing: if a ship went out to Indies, the priests, 
had a box in her under the protection of some 
saint; and for masses, as their cant was to 
be said for them to that saint, &., the poor peo- 
ple must put in something into the priest’s box, 
which is not to be opened till the ship return. 
The Mass, at that time, was called Christmass, 
the Box, Christmass-Box, or money gathered 
against that time, that masses might be made by the 
priests to the saints to forgive the people the de- 
baucheries of that time: and from this servants 
had the liberty to get box money, that they too 
might be enabled to pay the priest for his 
masses, knowing well the truth cf the proverb, 
“No penny, no Pater-noster.” 

Such seems to be the history of Christmas and 
its attendant customs and ceremonies. The 
superstitions belonging to this holiday would 
form a large chapter. Happily, the day is be- 
coming, every year, of less importance. 

It is not pretended that there is any scriptu- 
ral authority for the celebration of Christmas. 
Whether the day shall be religiously kept, is 
left to the discretion of every individual and 
every Christian society. There are two con- 
siderations of some weight in this determina- 
tion; the first, that the apostle Paul reckoned 
the observation of religious holidays by the 
Galatians, a proof of his having /abored in 
vain ; the second, that it is a Christian duty to 
get good and to do good out of season as well as 
in season, that is, always; by the one or the 
other of which a Christian will be swayed accord- 
ing as his desire of improvement and usefulness, 
or his abhorrence of superstition, is more pre- 
dominant. Whichever way he inclines, he will, 
however, as a Christian, and as far as he is such 
in character as well as name, neither forget the 
birth of Christ nor confine the remembrance of 
it toa particular day. He will habitually re- 
flect, and practically show, that he believes, that 
to this end was Christ born, and for this cause 
came into the world, that he might bear witness 
to the truth. He will bless God that Christianity 
is not a bodily service, a religion of times and 
seasons, meats and drinks, and that the power 
of Antichrist, which strove to make it such, and 
which persecuted such as resisted the progress 
of superstition and corruption, has been long on 
the wane in this happy land. At the same 


time, he will not oppose false religion with 
irreligion, but with true religion, testifying by 
the witness of a good life, that, whilst he is re- 
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gardless of the day, month or year, he is most 
mindful of the design of Christ’s birth, and re- 
commending to the world by his virtues the 
manly maxim, the evangelical principle, that he 
best celebrates the nativity of his Saviour, who 
makes himself most acquainted with his doc- 
trine, is most obedient to his precepts, and con- | 
forms most faithfully to his example. 


AFRICAN PRODUCTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. | 


Two arrivals at our port last week from the 
Western Coast of Africa, brought nearly seven 
thousayg bushels of peaor ground nuts. It is 
said that from fifty to sixty thousand tons a year 
are shipped from Africa to this country and to 
Great Britain and France. The export of pea 
nuts and palm oil only to America and Europe} 
represents the annual value of at least fifteen 
millious of dollars! So much for merely two 
articles of African produce. 

Barth’s travels cover Central Africa as far as to 
within eight degrees north of the Equator. 
Livingstone’s researches come to within the same | 
distance South. So that there is still a belt of 
sixteen degrees, with the equator asa centre, 
which no white man bas yet visited. Lieutenant 
Burton, celebrated for his successful visit to 
Mecca and Medina, is now travelling in that 
portion. He hopes to cross the entire Continent, 
midway between the routes of Barth and Living- 
stone. 

Meanwhile, we now know enough to be sure 
that we have heretofore known but little of Africa 
or itsinbabitants. Both Barth and Livingstone, 
the latter especially, prove the whole immense 
tracts from the Sahara onthe North, to the 
Kalabari desert on the South—with a breadth 
of from five hundred to two thousand miles—is 
a wonderfully fertile and well watered country, 
probably not inferior in natural productiveness 
to the valleys of the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande, capable of yielding all tropical product- 
ionsy-and inhabited by a most interesting people, 
or rather by a group of races, all of whom differ 
materially in character from the natives of the 
Slave Coast, who have hitherto stood as the 
types of the population of Africa. These reve- | 
lations are the great significant facts of modern 
discovery, and point the way to results exceeded | 
by nothing since the discovery of America. 

Penna. Inquirer. 


A MEXICAN BAROMETER. 


On board the Mexican steamer is a barometer ; 
of the most simple construction, but the greatest 
accuracy. It consists only of a long strip of ce-' 
dar, very thin, about 2} feet in length, about an | 
inch wide, cut with the grain, and set in a block, 
or foot. This cedar strip is backed, or lined, | 
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with one of white pine, cut across the grain, and 
the two are tightly glued together. To bend 
these when dry is to snap them, but on the ap- 
proach of bad weather the cedar curls over until 
the top at times touches the ground. The sim- 
ple instrument is the invention of a Mexican 
guitar maker, and such is its accuracy that it 
will indicate the coming on of a “ norther” full 
twenty-four hours before any other kind of bar- 
ometer known on the coast. Had this been the 
production of Yankee ingenuity it had been pat- 
ented long ago, and a fortune made by its invent- 
or.— Mobile Register, March 1. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur awn Meaut.—The Flour market continues 
dull, but prices are steady. Standard and good brands 
are nominal at about $5 per brand, and at $5 002 525 
for small lots for home consumption; extra family and 
fancy lots are held at $5 75.a650. Nothing doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal; we quote the former at $4 
and the latter at $3 00 per barrel. 


Grain.—There is a light supply of Wheat offering, 
but the demand for it is limited. Sales of 12000 bus. 
good red at $1 09a $1 11 per bushel, and 1000 bushels 
good white at $1 20 per bushel, afloat. Sales of 1100 
bushels Maryland red at lllc. Last sales of Rye at 
7270 c. Cornis in little request—sales of 2000 bus. 
new yellow at 50a d5 cts. Oats—sales of 1500 bus. 
Penna. at 35c. 


CroverseeD is selling at $5 00 per 64 lbs. No- 
thing doing in Timothy or Flaxseed. A sale of the lat- 
ter at $1 35. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Eo YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 


Txxms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvance. 
the other in the middle of the session. 


No extracharges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
ton Co., N. J. 

10th mo. 3—3 in. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Che!l- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 


road. 

| Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 we*ks, where the usual branches of 
jan English educati » will be taught, and every atten- 


tion paid to the hea!th and comfort of the children. 
Terms $40, No. xtra charges. 
at the usual prices. 
Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 


Jenkintown P 0., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
9 mo. 26—8 t. 


Books furnished 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 
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ee 
gardless of the day, month or year, he is most) with one of white pine, cut across the grain, and 
mindful of the design of Christ’s birth, and re-|the two are tightly glued together. To beng 
commending to the world by his virtues the|these when dry is to snap them, but on the ap. 
manly maxim, the evangelical principle, that he} proach of bad weather the cedar curls over until 
best celebrates the nativity of his Saviour, who|the top at times touches the ground. The sim. 


makes himself most acquainted with his doc- 
trine, is most obedient to his precepts, and con- 
forms most faithfully to his example. 


AFRICAN PRODUCTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Two arrivals at our port last week from the 
Western Coast of Africa, brought nearly seven 
thousand bushels of peaor ground nuts. It is 
said that from fifty to sixty thousand tons a year 
are shipped from Africa to this country and to 
Great Britain and France. The export of pea 
nuts and palm oil only to America and Europe 
represents the annual value of at least fifteen 
millions of dollars! So much for merely two 
articles of African produce. 

Barth’s travels cover Central Africa as far as to 
within eight degrees north of the Equator. 
Livingstone’s researches come to within the same 
distance South. fo that there is still a belt of 
sixteen degrees, with the equator asa centre, 
which no white man has yet visited. Lieutenant 
Burton, celebrated for his successful visit to 
Mecca aud Medina, is now travelling in that 
portion. He hopes to cross the entire Continent, 
midway between the routes of Barth and Living- 
stone. 

Meanwhile, we now know enough to be sure 
that we have heretofore known but little of Africa 
or its inhabitants. Both Barth and Livingstone, 
the latter especially, prove the whole immense 
tracts from the Sahara on the North, to the 
Kalabari desert on the South—with a breadth 
of from five hundred to two thousand miles—is 
a wonderfully fertile and well watered country, 
probably not inferior in natural productiveness 
to the valleys of the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande, capable of yielding all tropical product- 
ions, and inhabited by a most interesting people, 
or rather by a group of races, all of whom differ 
materially in character from the natives of the 


Slave Coast, who have hitherto stood as the! 


types of the population of Africa. These reve- 
lations are the great significant facts of modern 
discovery, and point the way to results exceeded 
by nothing since the discovery of America. 
Penna. Inquirer. 


A MEXICAN BAROMETER. 


On board the Mexican steamer is a barometer 
of the most simple construction, but the greatest 
accuracy. It consists only of a long strip of ce- 
dar, very thin, about 2} feet in length, shoes an 
inch wide, cut with the grain, and set in a block, 
or foot. This cedar strip is backed, or lined, 


' 9d of 11th mo., 1857. 
| For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 


|Ple instrument is the invention of a Mexican 
guitar maker, and such is its accuracy that jt 
will indicate the coming on of a “ norther” ful! 
twenty-four hours before any other kind of bar. 
ometer known on the coast. Had this been the 
production of Yankee ingenuity it had been pat. 
ented long ago, and a fortune made by its invent. 
or.— Mobile Register, March 1. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Firour awn Meat.—The Flour market continues 
dull, but prices are steady. Standard and good brands 
are nominal at about $5 per brand, and at $5 00a 525 
for small lots for home consumption ; extra family and 
fancy lots are held at $5 75.650. Nothing doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal; we quote the former at $4 
and the latter at $3 00 per barrel. 


Grain.—There is a light supply of Wheat offering, 
but the demand for it is limited. Sales of 12000 bus. 
good red at $1 09a $1 11 per bushel, and 1000 bushels 
good white at $1 20 per bushel, afloat. Sales of 1100 
bushels Maryland red at lile. Last sales of Rye at 
20 ¢. Cornis in little request—sales of 2000 bus. 
new yellow at 50a 55 cts. Oats—sales of 1500 bus. 
Penna. at 35c. 

Croverseep is selling at $5 00 per 64 lbs. No- 
thing doing in Timothy or Flaxseed. A sale of the Jat- 
ter at $1 35. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
6 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 


Terms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvance. 
the other in the middle ot the session. 


No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
ton Co., N. J 

10th mo. 3—3 m. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Che!- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
;and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches o! 
an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
| tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 

Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books furnished 

at the usual prices. 


Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 


Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
9 mo. 26—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 


culafs of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penns. Bank. 





